ERASMUS

themselves in black clothing with ample folds, to differ-
entiate themselves even outwardly from their fellow-
citizens. It was considered to be beneath their dignity
to write a book or a letter in the mother tongue, just as
a knight would have been scandalized had he been
asked to march forth to battle on foot amid the troops
instead of mounted on horseback. Each felt it incum-
bent upon him to deport himself with special seemliness
when mixing with the herd of those who had not entered
the sacred precincts; they avoided hasty speech, culti-
vated decorous and courtly ways, while their contem-
poraries were rude and boisterous in behaviour. In
writing and in style, in speech and in conduct, these
aristocrats of the intellect aimed at dignity of expression
and of thought, so that in the humanists the last faint
rays of the epoch of chivalry fluttered up anew, after
having been dimmed and laid to rest along with Em-
peror Maximilian's bones. This was an order of the mind
whose insignium was the book in place of the Gross.
And, since the order of knighthood had had recourse to
the uncouth violence of the cannon in order to maintain
itself in power, this noble company of idealists would
fight against the boorish impacts of the folk revolution-
aries, Luther and Zwingli, with the no less effective
weapon of beauty.

But such deliberate ignoring of the masses, such
studied indifference towards the world of reality, ren-
dered it impossible to give durability to the kingdom
Erasmus hoped to establish, and sapped the vital energy
from his ideas. The fundamental mistake of the
humanists was that they wished to teach the people from
the heights of their idealism, instead of going down
among the masses and endeavouring to understand them
and to learn from them. The academic idealists fancied
that they were already in power, because their kingdom
spread over all lands, because in every country, at every